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1951 ART FESTIVAL 

The Fifth Annual San Francisco Art Festival opened with 
due flourish at the Palace of Fine Arts on October 16. 
Closing on the 21st, the six-day Festival included exhibi¬ 
tions by San Francisco dance groups, art in action, lec¬ 
tures, Art in Cinema and concerts by the municipal band. 
Having outgrown its street carnival days it has become 
an adult fiesta with the strong biceps of professional 
quality supporting the usual acrobatics of the groping. 

To Antonio Sotomayor, Chairman of the Visual Arts Com¬ 
mittee of the Art Commission, to Martin Snipper, the 
Festival Director, to Art Assocation members, to students 
and faculty of CSFA, goes much of the credit for the instal¬ 
lation. To Orran I. Grossman and Elizabeth Grossman goes 
the credit of so ably publicizing the event. A catalogue 
listing all exhibitors was designed by Gene Tepper as a 
project of Artists Equity Association. Greeting all visitors 
at the door was the CSFA educational exhibit entitled "Oc¬ 
cupation-Painter.” Developed by Ernest Mundt and Martin 
Metal, it was executed with the collaboration of students. 
The Jury of the Art Festival, composed of: Dr. Otto Bach, 
Director of the Art Museum in Denver, Colorado; Robert 
Beverly Hale, Associate Curator of Painting, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City; and John Palmer Leeper, 


Director, Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena, California, 
selected the recipients of the awards. This year the awards 
were not purchase prizes, but winners were free to donate 
their prize works to the city should they wish to do so. 
Awards going to SFAA members were: 

Oils: First prize-Felix Ruvolo, Ceremonial Mood. Second 
prizes—Joseph A. Oneto, Circa 1880; Fred Reichman, 
Morning Star,- Louis Siegriest, Virginia City. Third prizes: 
Ruth Armer, $263; I. Norman, The Bridge; Jean Varda, 
Women. Watercolors: Third prizes—Gail Cole, Sea 
Worn; Alexander Nepote, West Port. 

Honorary First Prize in Sculpture went to Robert B. 
Howard for Night Watch. As a member of the Art Com¬ 
mission he was not qualified to receive the first prize 
award. Two third prizes in sculpture wenr to. Elio Ben¬ 
venuto for The Trial, and to Ernest Mundi for St. Ma'thew 
VI. The first prize in Graphic Arts was received by Emmy 
Lou Packard for Playground. Milton Cavagnaro, faculty 
member of CSFA, recewed third prize in the jewelry 
division. , 0 

A reception given by SFAA in honor of the Jurors of the 
Art Festival was held in the Anne Bremer library the 
Saturday preceding the opening of the Festival. 






THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE’S BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF 
THE 5TH, ANNUAL SAN FRANCISCO ART FESTIVAL 


Year after year, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
many favorable elements and factors make for a success¬ 
ful annual San Francisco Art Festival and that a dedi¬ 
cated spirit on the part of great numbers of artists and 
craftsmen is perhaps the most important ingredient. This 
was proven by the Fifth Annual, which despite inadequate 
funds, was brought to life and accomplishment, through 
innate spirit and drive given it by many artists and lay¬ 
men. The aggregate support and effort, brought into focus 
for the community the substantial and vital creativeness 
which individuals devoted to the seven arts, contributed 
and will continue to contribute to the Bay Area's cultural 
achievement. 

Through better lay-out, treatment and visualization than 
ever previously attained, the public was better able to 
perceive the integration of visual arts, and better able 
to understand that art need not be esoteric; that it aids 
and abets a happier life through effective use of color, 
form and mood. 

The public had ample opportunity through Art in Action, 
lectures, films and exhibits to arrive at elemental under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the inspiration and imagina¬ 
tion that which underlies the manifold pursuits in which 
creative artists engage. 

The Jury of Awards and the public (by means of com- 
ment in the giant registration books) gave a high praise 
to the annual festival. They came by the thousands; 
174,300 (by incomplete count), they saw and were con¬ 
quered by the immensity, the sparkle and the spirit and 
purpose of the artistic impact of the Festival. 

Artists and craftsmen tangibly shared in the public’s de¬ 
sire to own that which they saw and liked, for total sales, 
at the premises were in excess of $10,187.99. Equally im¬ 
portant, because they were exhibited-artists in every 
media received recognition which will carry into the 
future. 

For five years the Annual San Francisco Art Festival has 
striven for greater public understanding of the visual arts 
and the artist’s contribution- to a happier and more cul¬ 
tured life through municipal sponsorship. Measured in im¬ 
pact upon the community, it seems fair to state that this 
year's Festival made seven league strides toward the at¬ 
tainment of its several objectives. 


Despite adverse circumstances too numerous to mention, 
Martin Snipper, Director of the Festival, and the many 
volunteer workers were able to give us a vital, resurgent 
cultural force, democratic in conception and execution. 
The calibre of the jurors spoke eloquently for itself and 
the many public-spirited citizens, including members of 
the Art Commission, who donated for prizes. They af¬ 
forded themselves the satisfaction which comes only from 
the finest kind of unselfish motivation. 

Only a small few stood on the sidelines, feeling perhaps 
that their ego was best served in this way. But, the right 
to exhibit and work in the Festival is a privilege which 
brings with it all the advantages of the right to franchise. 
The non-participant may well blame himself for that which 
he disapproves, equally with the non-voter who declines 
1o vote, because “It won't do any good, anyway." 

-ORRAN I. GROSSMAN 



FELIX RUVOLO, Ceremonial Mood 
Festival's prize winning oil 


LETTER FROM LUCIEN LABAUDT ART GALLERY 


I beg to correct a statement in the article, In 
Defense of the Annuals in the August-Septem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin just received. 

I refer to the lines ‘‘They provide the only means 
for young artists to exhibit and find recogni¬ 
tion. We have no galleries in San Francisco 
where they can find this opportunity.” I have 
$i''en this opportunity for the last five years to 
some 135 artists —75% of them have been 
young artists. * 


This gallery was founded with the idea of con¬ 
tinuing the work of Lucien, who loved his fel¬ 
low artists and specially did all he could to 
help the young ones. 

I have and will continue to run the Gallery on 
that principle without any material profit, but 
with the satisfaction of helping the artists, 
young and old. 

Sincerely yours, 


-MARCELLE LABAUDT 








NOTES FROM HOME AND ABROAD 


Lee F. Randolph , former Director of CSFA 
and now a distinguished member of the Car¬ 
mel Art Association Board of Directors, was 
awarded the over-all prize at the 1951 Art Ex¬ 
hibit in Monterey. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph have 
lived in Carmel for the past few years, where 
he now conducts his own school of painting. 

Sculpture by Zygmund Sazevich, CSFA fac¬ 
ulty member, was shown at Raymond and Ray¬ 
mond during September. 

Artist member Robert S. Neuman , a recent 
first prize winner at the Walnut Creek Art Fes¬ 
tival exhibited paintings and lithographs at 
Gump's Gallery. Sharing the exhibition pro¬ 
gram was Liesel Rosenthal with portraits in 
sculpture. 

Edith Ai. Smith , artist member, has had sev¬ 
eral of her paintings on view at the Artist’s Gal¬ 
lery in New York City. 

Recently exhibited at the Lucien Labaudt Gal¬ 
lery were the paintings of William Wolff and 
casein and gouaches of Earl Thollander. Both 
are CSFA alumni. 

A special six-week course called “Exploraiions 
in the Realm of Art with Pencil and Brush, has 
been arranged by the S. F. Junior League to 
meet at CSFA weekly. The class is being con¬ 
ducted by Jean Varda, David Park, Kit Barker 
and Ernest Mundt. 

Robert B. Howard has received word that his 
sculpture “Scavenger” has been accepted by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art for the 1951 
Exhibition of American Sculpture to be held in 
New York, Dec. 7 through Feb. 24. 

Second prize in painting at the First Annual 
Exhibition at the Richmond Art Center went to 


Horst Trave, artist member. Richard Ayer, 

artist member, was a recipient of a sculpture 
award at the Walnut Creek Art Festival. 

CSFA Student Association announces the re¬ 
sults of the student body election: President, 
Nina Boas; Vice-President, Jesse Borunda; Sec¬ 
retary, John Carver; Treasurer, Katherine 
Wyllys; Publicity, John Caver; Social Events, 
Pat Draper; Employment, Tona Griffin. 

George Stillman, 1949 Bender Grant-in-Aid 
winner, had an exhibition of his work at the 
Galeria Camarauz in Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Winner of the Agnes Brandenstein Memo¬ 
rial Scholarship in the field of Ceramics was 
George Yokoi. Selected by a CSFA faculty 
jury from a group of eight entries his work 
shows great promise. He is also a student at 
City College where he is majoring in Industrial 
Art and Education. 

Miki Hayakawa, artist member, was awarded 
the first prize in portrait in the recent New 
Mexico State Fair. In the Fiesta Show at Santa 
Fe one of her paintings was selected for a trav¬ 
eling exhibit to include Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

In the exhibition of Sculpture by Twenty-four 
Pacific Coast Artists at the City of Paris, four¬ 
teen of the exhibitors were SFAA members. 
Louisa Jenkins showed sixteen of her mosaics. 
An exhibition composed of selections from en¬ 
tries in the First Photography Competition for 
the Bender Grant-in-Aid Award has been on 
view at the San Francisco Museum of Art. Rep¬ 
resented were: Dwain Faubion, Lee Blod¬ 
gett, Bob Hollingsworth, Philip J. Hyde, 
Rose Mandel, Dody Warren, and winner 
Charles Sung Wong. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 


New members welcomed to the Art Association’s roster 
are: Artist member-Murray Justice, and Associate ar¬ 
tists—Michael Dana and Eric E. Stearne. 

John S. Curran, formerly Vice-President of the Anglo 
California Bank in San Francisco for many years, has been 
appointed by the Board of Directors of the Art Associa¬ 
tion as Business Manager to direct the administrative af¬ 
fairs of the Association and to generally guide its finances. 

Results of the Jury balloting for the 1952 Annual of Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture: 

Jury of Selection for Painting: George Harris, chairman; 
Ward Lockwood, Lundy Siegrist, Franz Bergmann, Nell 
Sinton. 


Jury of Awards for Painting: George Harris, chairman; 
Ward Lockwood, Lundy Siegrist. 

Jury of Selection and Awards for Sculpture: Sargent 
Johnson, chairman; Elah Hale Hays, John Haley. 

Ernest Born received the Valentine Kirby Fine Arts Award 
at the recent California Council of Architects Convention 
in Coronado. The award, in the form of a bronze statue 
of Prometheus, (conceived and produced by Gurdon 
Woods, S. F. sculptor and SFAA artist member) will be 
presented yearly hereafter as an encouragement to the 
imaginative and realistic use of the various fine arts in 
architectural designs. 





V 

ARTISTS’ CHOICE 


(New Works by Bay Region Painters and Sculptors, San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Sept. 20 through Oct. 21.) 

Ballotomania being in the air, last summer 
artists who had been represented in recent 
Association annuals were invited to vote for 
colleagues in this area, each voter to select his 
own candidates from a prepared list, each 
winner to be asked to choose a work lately 
produced by himself for exhibition at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. Sixty-eight painters 
and 24 sculptors were duly invited, and 60 
paintings and 21 pieces of sculpture were in¬ 
stalled. Statistically and aesthetically it was a 
provocative spectacle. Space here restricts 
comment to the latter field, and even that must 
be brief. 

Taken at large, the show illustrates a develop¬ 
ment that might have been anticipated. In the 
milling months just after the war many works 
seemed to have been put together with a lick 
and a promise. Now, with happy exceptions, 
there appears to be more lick than promise. 
Impressively, the lick has become slick. Polish 
and patine abound. Our minor artists are at 
home in a stylish world. They turn out expert 
statements of fashion—backgrounds to the latest 
thing in millinery. Their displays convert the 
gallery to a beauty parlor, or school of charm. 
Surrounded by such manicured splendor, the 
ordinary spectator is apt to feel a little shabby. 
And perhaps a little empty. In some of its par¬ 
ticulars, however, the show more than compen¬ 
sates for the over-all effect. 

Visitors must have-remarked the extraordinary 
liveliness and variety in the sculpture section. 
Jeremy Anderson, for example, has constructed 
a studded, notched and spindled flattop in red¬ 
wood. Civilized, sly and evocative, it becomes 
at once- an indispensable contribution to the 
furniture of the imagination. Keith Monroe has 
transformed a rusted steel grating into ten ver¬ 
tical cells, two empty, and the rest occupied by 
varied wire figures which become compressed 
individuals, unique and anonymous, in a tene¬ 
ment of constriction. In Night Flyer , Adaline 
Kent has produced a groping, gaunt creature in 
rigid tatters of black magnesite which carries 
an undercurrent of obscenity reminiscent of the 
Witches’ Sabbath. The white limestone Beach 


Torso by Charles Ward breathes its own space 
in quiet rhythms of stretch and repose, swells 
and counterposed hollows, sensitive contours, 
subtle edges and delicate textures. Miriam Hoff¬ 
man’s Reclining Figure is a nameless portrait, 
its sightless gaze troubled, its cloven skull aus¬ 
tere, its bunched, almost voluptuous flesh en¬ 
cased in a skin of cast stone. 

Because painting and sculpture are beginning 
in this century to crack the shell of Renaissance 
form, our attention is most often captured by 
the leaders in this process. And group shows of 
one work per artist, which at best have limited 
virtues, do at least expose the fits, starts, lags 
and vans of the general development. In the 
van of this show, Hassel Smith manifests his 
confident hold on painting as metaphor. Not 
interested in the petty unities of single pictures, 
he does not expect the world to stop while he 
paints. Each work brings into evidence the 
sense of a fabric that belongs ta existence at 
large. His painting puts us in touch with gran¬ 
deur without pomp, with currents of life on a 
large scale. Ernest Briggs too is acutely aware 
of this realm. Beyond mere paiticulars, his eye 
perceives the ultimate simplicity of intricacy, 
his complex patterns creating a radiance of 
limitless suggestion, pervading the surface in 
subtle rhythms of nacreous light. But the paint¬ 
ers’ world is as variable as temperament, and 
in this exhibition the four humors by which the 
ancients tried to define personality seem to 
have been multiplied to sixty. One more ex¬ 
ample may suggest the direction of the range. 

Handsome, controlled, reticent, serene, James 
McCray’s Garden of Eden is a scene of bland 
whimsy, a saraband of tuning forks in a broken 
arabesque of half-formed figures. 

-H. C. E. 


RAY S. BOYNTON 

The Art Association notes with deep regret the 
passing of Ray S. Boynton, in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, on September 25. For many years an ar¬ 
tist member, and a member of the faculty of the 
California School of Fine Arts from 1920 to 1936, 
his work is represented at the School by a mural 
in the patio and two murals in the Anne Bremer 
Library. 






CHARLES GRIFFIN FARR EXHIBITION 



A one-man showing of oils by artist member Charles 
Griffin Farr was recently held at Raymond and Raymond. 
Farr studied painting in Paris with Jean Despujols, and 
has exhibited at the Carnegie Institute and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. Since 1948 he has been a fre¬ 
quent exhibitor on the West Coast. A former instructor 
of drawing and painting at the College of Architecture 
and Design, University of Michigan, and artist corre¬ 
spondent in the European Theater during World War II, 
his work is represented in the Historical Properties Sec¬ 
tion of the War Department in Washington, D. C. 

Reproduced at the left is View from Telegraph Hill (oil). 


“PEUT-ETRE” WINS POPULAR VOTE 


Never, since that bright night so long ago when one- 
who-shall-remain-nameless was tossed into the patio foun¬ 
tain, had the Association witnessed such an impressive 
splash! In the now famous one hundredth anniversary* 
exhibition there was something for everyone. Schools rep¬ 
resented (not given here in their necessary order of im¬ 
portance) included the Bits-and-Bobs Group, the ‘'23,'’ 
the Malthusians, the Pedestrians, the Vitriolicists, the Se¬ 
date Six, and others which-shall-remain-nameless. The 
Jury was there—one hundred strong. 

And the sparkling exchange of stirring ideas, a fixture of 
these affairs, was at this time punctuated by an excited 
marking of ballots. Each ballot, two and a half yards in 
length, listed all entries. At the last minute, a stop-the- 
press scratch sheet was issued to all bona fide guests. 
Luckily, this was just short of five feet in length. 

The signal triumph of the occasion was, of course, the 
long-looked-for solution of the vexing problem of the jury- 
system, and a word about this seems appropriate here. A 
grand achievement, it must be conceded that it is in the 
end just another of those innovations which have made 
this Region a catchword wherever matters of aesthetic 
jurisprudence are discussed. A special committee ap¬ 
pointed by His Honor the Mayor had investigated the 
problem. At the end of this time the committee submitted 
a report which recommended that all citizens who pay a 
property tax should be consulted. By an ingenious stroke 
of economy, such consultation was carried out in the form 
of a questionnaire which was required by law to be re¬ 
turned with each tax report. A council appointed by the 
Art Commission then delegated a committee of sixty, cor¬ 
rectly purporting to represent all relevant organizations 
of the community, to collate the findings. The task was 
Herculean. The committee decided, after four months’ 
scrutiny, to reach the desired results by means of the spot- 
check. (There were some objections to this. They were 
duly expressed in the correspondence columns of the press, 
but at length a series of loyal editorials resolved the 
issue.) 

Meanwhile, all artists, and all citizens who had either 
inherited or purchased genuine works of art, were in¬ 
vited to submit confidential lists of entrants they did and 
did not wish to see represented in the show. Details of 
this excellent maneuver cannot be reported because of 
the seal of secrecy. 

sfcThe Association was founded in 1871. —Ed. 


A body of expert and inexpert opinion was thus built up. 
It now remained to reduce this mass into something that 
would work. It was at this juncture that the descendant 
of an internationally known art patron and manufacturer 
of cybernetic machinery saved the day. He placed his 
business machines at the service of the Board of Super¬ 
visors. All existing lists were then transferred, by a staff 
of clerk-stenographers (Civil Service B-408) hired through 
the emergency fund of the Mayor, to cards supplied with 
suitable slots and holes. To cut the story short, these cards 
were fed to the robots. (Statisticians have since demon¬ 
strated that human labor, at peak time-and-motion ca¬ 
pacity, would have accomplished the task in 906 working 
days, or 2,635,040 hours, whereas the machines polished 
it off in 1 minute and 2 seconds.) 

Here one of those little slips that happen in the most care¬ 
ful plans occurred. The walls of the galleries were meas¬ 
ured, only to discover that one-seventh of the accepted 
entries could not be accommodated. (Naturally the plan¬ 
ners could not have foreseen that most of the entries 
would be scratched at the last minute, causing five gal¬ 
leries to be closed.) Undaunted, community leaders cir¬ 
cumvented this seeming misfortune in the same cheerful 
and patient spirit they had shown in the face of previous 
difficulties. They introduced the use of the fish-bowl de¬ 
vice which had been used in the draft of the First World 
War. In a fitting ceremony, the Mayor, flanked by presi¬ 
dents and surviving past-presidents of regional (and re¬ 
lated) organizations, withdrew serial numbers until one- 
seventh of the entries had been excluded. This of course 
constituted the Salon des Refuses which, in the course of 
the subsequent fifteen years, is scheduled for exhibition 
at the State Fair. 

The crowning feature, as indicated above, was the popu¬ 
lar vote at the main show itself, and by now everyone, 
here and in far-flung parts of the globe, knows that PEUT- 
ETRE was chosen! To be sure, it was touch and go for a 
bit. An entry entitled Dydee Wash No. 1 appeared at 
first to have tied, and a tie-breaker was momentarily con¬ 
templated. But someone spotted at the last minute that 
the supposed title was in fact a laundry mark, and that 
the work was called Diapason. Now, the rules, as every¬ 
one should have known, were explicit on this point: no 
music! Thus the contender was disqualified, leaving the 
field clear for what is now universally recognized as the 
indisputable art of the people’s choice! 

-“THOMAS MORE” 


The Bulletin is published by the San Francisco Association. 


Guest Editor, TERESSA FRYWORTH 
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